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BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER BY HAL HARRISON 


o crowd cheered on the 

marathoner as he ap- 

proached the finish line. 

There was just myself and 
a few dozen shorebirds, and the 
shorebirds really weren’t paying 
attention. 

Exhausted, the marathoner fell to 
the sand as he passed the finish, rolled 
over once, and then sat erect with a 
tired, dazed look. I watched the fiery 
orange colors of the athlete with 
amazement; the tired Blackburnian 
warbler looked totally foreign to this 
sandy beach. 

A woodland species, the 
Blackburnian warbler usually shuns an 
open beach, but the marathon of 
migration renders birds a bit less picky. 
In this case, the narrow stretch of sand 
was probably the first land that the 
male Blackburnian had seen after 
several hundred miles of nonstop 
flight. The bird may have left the 
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By Jim Cox 


li Stations For Me anes 


The time that a migrant spends in Florida may not 
account for much of the bixd s total life span, but it may 
be critical in helping the bird complete (0s pourney, OF 


sinply to lwe for get another day, 


coastline of Mexico as many as 20 
hours earlier to return to the United 
States via a trans-Gulf flight, and after 
staring at dark waters for hours on end, 
he was happy to find any type of firm, 
non-aqueous habitat, even a beach. 

Each year, the forests, grasslands 
and marshes of Florida play host to a 
dazzling variety of migratory birds. 
About two-thirds of the birds that 
breed in North America migrate, and 
many of these depend on our state’s 
pine forests, oak hammocks, coastal 
scrubs and grasslands, and other 
habitats to complete their biennial 
treks. Although the birds may simply 
be passing through, migration is a 
demanding time that pushes birds to 
their physiological limits, and some- 
times beyond. 

Florida’s coastal habitats can be 
particularly important to migratory 
birds under certain weather conditions. 
In spring when birds return from 
Central and South America and the 
West Indies, passing cold fronts can 
make the long-distance oceanic flights 
very difficult, if not nearly impossible. 
In the case of the Blackburnian warbler 
detailed above, a strong front passed 
across Florida about 12 hours before I 


spotted the bird. The front moved well 
out into the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
warbler likely encountered stiff head 
winds about 6-8 hours before reaching 
land. The bird thus faced a grave 
dilemma: either muster the strength to 
fly against a 10-15 mile per hour head 
wind for another 6 hours or sink to a 
cold, watery death. Given the rather 
shaky landing the bird had, it may not 
have been capable of flying much 
farther. 

In fall, in turn, tremendous num- 
bers of birds may amass along 
Florida’s coast in association with 
passing cold fronts. Birds whiz along 
behind the southward pushing fronts, 
but no front lasts forever, and when the 
winds die out, birds confronted with a 
flight across the Gulf or Atlantic may 
choose to stop and wait until favorable 
winds return. 

Unfortunately, coastal habitats 
important to migratory birds and many 
other species are quickly being 
gobbled up by Florida’s ever expand- 
ing human population. Approximately 
75 percent of the state’s population — 
about 10 million people — live within 
five miles of the coast. Coastal areas 
are also heavily visited by the 40 


JAMES VALENTINE 


million tourists that come to Florida 
annually, and an imposing phalanx of 
condos, amusement parks, restaurants 
and other structures has been erected to 
cater to these visitors. 

Where migratory birds once found 
coastal mangroves, pinewoods, ham- 
mocks, scrubs, grasslands and marshes 
filled with food, water and secretive 
hiding places, they now more often 
find a relatively barren landscape of 
asphalt, cement and glass. 

Perhaps nowhere have coastal 
habitats seen greater disturbance than 
in Pinellas County on Florida’s west 
central Gulf coast. Pinellas County has 
the greatest density of human residents 
in the state (approximately 2,800 


“he steers 


people per square mile), and the 
county’s tourist attractions regularly 
draw hordes of visitors. Pinellas 
County’s few remaining natural areas 
are scattered, vestigial patches set amid 
an urbanized landscape. The influence 
of people is seen at every turn. 
Fortunately, an industrious group 
of local naturalists is showing that 
people can, in some cases, have a very 
positive influence. At Ft. DeSoto Park, 
a 400+ acre area operated by Pinellas 
County, members of the St. Petersburg 
Audubon Society and the Pinellas 
Native Plant Society are working with 
the county to reestablish coastal 
habitats. In the case of this public land 
holding, the threat is not from building 


Native coastal habitats in the spring help energy-depleted migrating birds recover from 
trans-Gulf flights and continue northward, or fuel up for these flights in the fall. 


construction or a new roadway align- 
ment but from Brazilian pepper, an 
exotic plant that quickly overruns 
natural habitats unless it is held in 
check by aggressive management. 

Ft. DeSoto Park is one of the 
premier birding locations in Florida, 
particularly during spring and fall 
migration. Birders from around the 
state visit the park to sample the 
panoply of tanagers, buntings, vireos, 
warblers, flycatchers, thrushes and 
other migratory species passing 
through. On many days in spring and 
fall it is common to find scores of 
binocular-toting hopefuls traipsing 
through the park, their eyes and ears 
carefully attuned to every darting bird. 

Over the years, Brazilian pepper 
has advanced across large areas of the 
park and displaced natural grasslands, 
marshes, mangroves and scrubs. The 
peppers present a monoculture where 
migratory species seek a greater 
diversity of plant life. In some cases, 
the trunks of peppers have grown to 8 
inches in diameter, and the densely 
closed canopy prohibits native species 
from ever being established. 

“The peppers are so tall and thick 
that it is easy to lose your way even in 
a small area,” says Judith Buhrman, 
one of the primary “pepper busters” 
volunteering at the park. “But where 
we have been able to eliminate pep- 
pers, we see a phenomenal recruitment 
of native species from the seed bank 
that resides in the soil. Buttonwood, 
sea grape, myrsine and native forbs 
spring back and prosper. Although we 
are not conducting regular bird counts, 
we believe there’s an increase in 
certain migratory species, such as 
prairie warbler, mangrove cuckoo and 
gray kingbird, that are using the 
reclaimed areas.” 


The assault on peppers is necessar- 


ily merciless. Each week, a crew of 3-6 


people dons protective coveralls and 
marches into the 60-acre area where 
the initial attack is being launched. 

Protective gear is required since the 


pepper plants are treated with chemical 


herbicides. As much as the protective 
garb helps, it exacerbates the very hot 
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and sweaty conditions. As a result, 
crews are rarely able to work for more 
than a few morning hours. 

“We initially had about a 40- 
percent success rate at killing pep- 
pers,” says Buhrman, “but with time 
we’ve become more proficient. The 
success rate is now about 70 percent, 
and with the help of the park superin- 
tendent, Bob Browning, we were able 
to follow the chemical treatment in one 
small area with a prescribed burn. The 
response of native forbs to the removal 
of peppers and subsequent burning was 
tremendous.” 

Buhrman and coworkers realize 
that this assault on peppers will never 
truly end, owing to the invasive nature 
of the exotic. “It’s like painting a 
bridge,” she says. “When you get to 
the end, it’s just about time to start 
back at the beginning.” 

In Indian River County on 
Florida’s Atlantic coast, another 
habitat reclamation effort is providing 
migratory species and others with new 
areas of natural habitat. Oslo Island 
near Vero Beach was once a fairly 
typical dredged-spoil island in the 
Indian River Lagoon system. Like most 
of the several hundred manmade 
islands in the system, exotic Australian 
pines colonized the dredged substrate 
and quickly grew. Beneath the pines 
now stands a scattered understory of 
Brazilian peppers. 

Ray Fernald and Brian Barnett, 
biologists with the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, looked 
at the spoil islands in the Indian River 
Lagoon and wondered if the islands 
could support native hammocks that 
once occurred across much of the 
coastal system. Coastal hammocks 
contain a diversity of flowering plants 
and fruiting trees and shrubs — species 
such as coral bean, pigeon plum, live 
oak, firebush, loblolly and others — that 
are important sources of food for 
migratory species, including butter- 
flies, in both fall and spring. 

To test the efficacy of reestablish- 
ing hammock vegetation, Barnett and 
Fernald transplanted about 600 seed- 
lings from 32 native species onto Oslo 
Island in 1982. The transplants in- 
cluded a mixture of trees and shrubs, as 
well as temperate and tropical species 
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Restoration of native habitats has begun on a few Florida coasts. Here, a biologist 
prepares to plant acorns amid the Austrian pines crowding Oslo Island. 


that might flourish in the subtropical 
setting. 

The effort was a great success. 
The fallen leaves of the exotic pines 
provided a ready made type of organic 
mulch for the young plants, and the 
pines also helped to shade seedlings 
from a scouring summer sun. In 
particular, Jamaica dogwood, wild 
lime, strangler fig, black ironwood, 
and white and Spanish stoppers 
flourished on the site. 

Today, the Oslo Island test plot 
has developed many of the characteris- 
tics of a natural hammock. It also 
appears that birds have helped some- 
what to speed the process along after 
the initial effort. 

“Many types of native plants that 
were not initially planted now occur 
on the island,” says Barnett. “Most 
were likely carried from nearby areas 
by birds that may have been attracted 
to the spoil site by our reestablishment 
efforts.” 

In 1983, Barnett and Fernald 
obtained help from inmates at the 
Indian River Correctional Institution 
and began planting neighboring 
islands with over 5,000 seedlings from 
37 native plants. 

“As time goes by, we hope the 


Australian pines will die off and these 
areas will develop into mature ham- 
mocks,” Barnett notes. “Since the 
exotic pines require a bare, open area to 
germinate and become established, pine 
seedlings will not grow underneath the 
ever-expanding canopy of deciduous 
trees and shrubs, and in a few more 
decades there may be no vestige of the 
exotic pines.” 

These stories help to illustrate the 
hard work and vision needed to restore 
coastal habitats important to migratory 
birds. The job requires more than a 
casual put-out-a-bird-feeder approach; 
reestablishing native habitats requires a 
lot of sweat and elbow grease. Fortu- 
nately, bird watching is one of the 
fastest growing hobbies in the country 
with an estimated 15 million partici- 
pants. The interest in migratory bird 
species might help to mobilize the 
potent labor force that exists with the 
bird-watching public, and many a 
Blackburnian warbler might benefit if 
birdwatchers set down their binoculars 
for a while and picked up a shovel. @ 


Birdwatcher Jim Cox is a Commis- 
sion biologist who works on habitat 
conservation. 
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Downtown Fishing 


e are well aware that 

Florida has a lot of 

downtown. We also have 

a lot of water. What may 
not be so well known is that the 
intersection of these resources provides 
good fishing within easy reach of 
millions of Floridians. 

As their populations have become 
increasingly concentrated in cities and 
towns, urban fishing has become a 
centerpiece of the management efforts 
for many states’ wildlife agencies. 
With an abundance of natural water 
bodies within our largest metropolitan 
areas, Florida is a leg up on most of the 


By Scott Hardin 


country. Aggressive fisheries manage- 
ment and outreach efforts in small, 
urban lakes in Jacksonville, Orlando, 
Tampa-St. Petersburg and southeast 
Florida have introduced thousands of 
residents to the pleasure of fishing (see 
page 8). Many other angling opportuni- 
ties that require minimal planning, 
travel and expense are easily accessible 
to city dwellers and suburbanites. 
Through a combination of Com- 
mission management and the natural 
productivity of Florida lakes, the 
chance to catch largemouth bass, 
bluegill, black crappie, catfish, sun- 
shine bass and peacock bass is easily 


accessible. For the frustrated angler 
who finds time an increasingly rare 
commodity, here are some suggestions 
for relaxing with a rod or pole in your 
hands. 


SOUTHEAST FLORIDA 


Palm Beach County residents will 
find excellent boat and shoreline 
fishing access in 356-acre Lake 
Osborne. Osborne is connected to 
several other water bodies through 
canals at its north and south ends. Lake 
Osborne is one of the prime attractions 
of John Prince Park, a multi-recre- [> 


The Airport Lakes in the Tamiami canal system afford anglers a chance to catch largemouth bass, peacock bass, snook and tarpon on 
the same trip. 
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ational county park in Lake Worth. 
Families will be pleased with the clear 
shoreline for bank fishing and nearby 
restroom facilities. The lake features 
year-round opportunities for large- 
mouth bass and bluegill, although 
savvy anglers will change techniques 
with the seasons. Black crappie fishing 
is good from November through 
March. The Commission stocks the 
lake with sunshine bass (striped bass- 
white bass hybrids), which are best 
caught from October through March. 
Anglers fish around bridges using 
saltwater shrimp or drift through the 
deeper holes with live bait, especially 
shiners or shad. Osborne has a good 
but underutilized catfish fishery. The 
150-acre Lake Ida, in a county park of 
the same name, is connected to Lake 
Osborne by canal. The lake is similar 
to Osborne, but with only about one- 
third of its shoreline accessible. 

For the angler who craves variety, 
Airport Lakes in Miami offers the 
unusual opportunity to catch large- 
mouth bass, peacock bass, snook and 
tarpon on the same trip. The “lakes” 
are actually three enlarged segments of 
an old shipping channel covering about 
300 acres and are part of the extensive 
Tamiami canal system. The lakes are 
box-cut in the manner of most south 
Florida canals, and anglers catch 
largemouths and peacocks fishing 
steep dropoffs, particularly at the 
junction of the lakes and canals, and 
near bridges. Many of the better 
fishing spots are accessible from shore. 
Commission angler surveys found high 
catch rates for largemouth bass and 
better success for peacocks. Boat 
access is available in Antonio Maceo 
Park, just north of NW 7th Street at 
NW 51st Avenue. 


LAKELAND_-WINTER HAVEN 


Aptly named, Lakeland is well 
within the heart of the central Florida 
lake belt. Among the more accessible 
fishing spots is Lake Parker in north- 
east Lakeland. At 2,272 acres, Parker 
is a popular site for bass tournaments. 
Shoreline access and launching 
facilities are available at the city park 
at Glendale Avenue and Lakeshore 
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Drive, and at the Moose Lodge on the 
east shore. Largemouth bass can be 
caught using spinnerbaits on deep 
edges and in pockets of hydrilla on the 
eastern shore, or by flipping plastic 
worms in deep cattail beds near the 
power plant. Bluegill anglers do well 
using grass shrimp in cattails off the 
public pier on the eastern shore; use 
sweep nets to capture grass shrimp in 
eelgrass and hydrilla beds. Black 
crappie and sunshine bass are caught 
during winter months near the power 
plant. Lake Parker is a Fish Manage- 
ment Area, and anglers need a license 
even if fishing with a cane pole. 


Many angling 
opportunities are 
easil accessible to 
city wellers and 
suburbanites. 


The Winter Haven Chain is a 
series of 18 lakes covering nearly 
6,500 acres. The south chain features 
lakes ranging from 25 acres (Lake 
Spring) to 1,160 acres (Lake Eloise). 
Boat and shore access are available at 
lakes Shipp, Summitt, Howard, Cannon 
and Hartridge on the south chain, and 
Rochelle and Haines on the north 
chain. Although the culvert between 
the north and south portions is impass- 
able, anglers may reach other lakes in 
each part of the chain through a series 
of well-maintained canals. Try “flip- 
ping” worms into pockets of cattails 
and maidencane along the shoreline, 
concentrating on areas between boat 
docks and vegetation. Those with 
depth recorders will find bass congre- 
gated on brush piles off docks, but 
finding these places requires patience 
and work. Trolling Rat-L-Traps in 10- 
14 feet of water brings up sunshines in 
Lake Eloise. Bream fishing is good on 
hard-sand bottoms in Eloise, Cannon 
and Summit, rigging live worms with 
slip sinkers on the bottom in deep 
water. In May, Lake Hartridge is one 


of the hottest bream fisheries in the 
area. Lake Jessie, in the north chain, 
produces nice bass using jerkbaits. 
Bluegill bed in June and July in the 
knotgrass and maidencane in Lake 
Winterset. Some very large channel 
catfish have been caught recently in 
Lake Haines. Anglers should try their 
luck around Commission fish attractors 
in lakes Howard, Winterset, Cannon, 
Smart and Haines. 

On the outskirts of Lakeland is the 
Tenoroc Fish Management Area, 6,000 
acres that feature a series of phosphate 
pits ranging in size from 20 to 250 
acres, with a variety of restrictive 
harvest regulations to maintain high 
catch rates for largemouth bass. In 
addition, several lakes have outstand- 
ing bream fishing, and sunshine bass 
have been heavily stocked in one lake 
open to adults fishing with youngsters 
under 16 years of age. Each lake has a 
quota to prevent crowding, and most 
lakes have shoreline and boat access. 
Tenoroc is open Thursday through 
Sunday. 


TAMPA — ST. PETERSBURG 


Lake Tarpon, the “Jewel of 
Pinellas County,” is a 2,500-acre Fish 
Management Area famous for excellent 
fishing. Lake Tarpon historically had 
limited fishing due to low productivity, 
but, contrary to a widely held belief, 
development in the watershed has 
benefited fish populations by increas- 
ing fertility. Largemouth bass and 
bluegill are caught throughout the year, 
and black crappie fishing is popular in 
winter. The outflow canal at the south 
end is a popular spot for bass anglers. 
The canal is protected from the wind 
with deep water flanked by cattails, 
and here live shiners are excellent bait. 
There are two county parks with boat 
ramps, fishing piers and shoreline 
access. Several brushpile attractors 
have been placed in Lake Tarpon to 
congregate fish. 

Edward Medard Reservoir in 
Hillsborough County is a heavily 
fished, 600-acre former phosphate pit. 
A 14- to 18-inch protected size range 
for largemouth bass has been enacted 
to maintain quality fishing. Many bass 


Although south Florida’s box-cut canals don't look "fishy," they hold surprisingly good largemouth and peacock bass populations. 


have grown into this size range, and 
anglers have been successful flipping 
plastic worms into cattails. Bluegill 
and catfish are popular summer targets, 
and black crappie fishing peaks during 
cooler months. Sunshine bass can be 
caught at dawn and dusk off the old 
dam, fishing with live bait or chicken 
livers off the rip-rap. There is plenty of 
access for bank anglers, and a fishing 
dock and footbridge provide access to 
deep water. Fish feeders and fish 
attractors have been installed to 
improve success. 


ORLANDO 


Finding a place to fish in The City 
Beautiful requires little more than 
taking a drive. Among the hundreds of 
lakes in the area, the Winter Park 
Chain offers a good chance to catch 
largemouth bass and black crappie, 
particularly in lakes Maitland (451 
acres) and Virginia (223 acres). Lakes 
in this chain are highly productive and 
have occasional problems with 
hydrilla, but maintenance treatment 


keeps plants under control. Plastic 
worms are the bait of choice for bass 
anglers who find bass up to 2 pounds 
common in-Maitland. Black crappie 
anglers will find success in the winter 
months in Lake Virginia behind 
Rollins College. 

Lake Underhill (147 acres) appears 
to be an under-appreciated bass lake. 
Bisected by the East-West Expressway 
in east Orlando, Underhill has an 
abundant and healthy bass population, 
according to Commission sampling. 
The shoreline near Herndon Airport 
holds bass during the spring and should 
be an easy target for anglers. A public 
boat ramp is located in a small park on 
the southern lobe of the lake, and 
shoreline access is available along the 
south shore. Sunshine bass have been 
stocked to supplement sportfishing for 
bass, black crappie and catfish. 

Lake Conway is a series of three 
interconnected lakes covering 1,800 
acres in southeast Orlando. The 
northern section and Lake Gatlin are 
good for largemouth bass from October 
through January. An unusually deep 


lake for Florida, Conway has good 
open-water fishing as schooling bass 
chase shad and silversides. Watch for 
terns and seagulls working the bait 
from above, and flip spoons into bait 
schools for exciting action. Don’t 
overlook dropping minnows in the 
deeper holes, or trolling beetle spins or 
jigs for good black crappie fishing 
from November through March. 

Outside Orlando is the nearby 
Windermere Chain, 4,720 acres in nine 
lakes, including lakes Butler, Tibet 
and Sheen. Unlike their urban counter- 
parts, these waters are not highly 
enriched and feature sand bottoms and 
clear water. Many guides are success- 
ful for largemouth bass using shiners, 
while spinnerbaits are also effective. 
Boat access is limited to a county ramp 
on Lake Down on county Road 439. 
Jon boats and small bass boats are 
recommended. @) 


Scott Hardin is a fisheries biolo- 
gist with the Commission. 
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Florida’s 
Urban Fishing 
Program 


Florida’s fisheries biologists and parks and recreation 
personnel are working together to bring fishing to urban 
residents. 


SIWIWedW1 Hd lv 
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Left: Delevoe summer clinic. Above: Deerfield Island clinic. 


By Steve A. Marshall 


wide smile appears on the 

city kid’s face, and an 

even wider smile on her 

mother’s as she scrambles 
for the camera. The child wants to 
know, “Can I touch it?,” while the 
mother asks, “What is it?” It’s their 
first time catching a fish. 

This is a scene that is repeated 
dozens of times each month, thanks to 
the Urban Fishing Program. 

To bring fishing to the people, the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission joined with parks and 
recreation organizations of local 
governments to create state-wide 
Urban Fishing Programs. The programs 
are expansions of the Urban Pond 
Project started in Jacksonville in 1976. 
They are designed to create quality 
fishing that is accessible to urban 
residents right in their own neighbor- 
hood. Additionally, the program lakes 
have the advantage of being situated in 
park settings which offer many addi- 


RALPH LAPRAIRIE 


tional recreational activities. To date, 
22 lakes totaling 536 acres are being 
managed by the program in urban areas 
such as Fort Lauderdale, Jacksonville, 
Miami, Orlando, St. Petersburg, Tampa 
and West Palm Beach. 

Creating a quality fishery which 
can stand up to the demands of a large 
urban populace is no simple task. The 
state’s fisheries biologists and parks 
and recreation personnel have been 
working together to enhance fishing on 
program lakes. Some of the improve- 
ments include increased bank fishing 
and boat access, channel catfish 
stockings, and the use of automatic fish 
feeders, lake aeration and artificial 
reefs. Special fishing regulations are 
also important for the lakes. Minimum 
size limit or catch and release regula- 
tions for largemouth bass enhance the 
fishery for this species. Avid bass 
anglers will find these lakes much 
more attractive when they have the 
opportunity to land a big bass. To 


extend the catch to as many anglers as 
possible, there is a daily catch limit of 
six channel catfish per angler. Channel 
catfish are stocked throughout the year 
in each of the lakes. 

These enhancement projects are 75 
percent funded through the Federal 
Sport Fish Restoration Program and 25 
percent by the state. The Federal Sport 
Fish Restoration Program’s contribu- 
tion is derived from a federal tax on 
the sale of items like motorboat fuels, 
tackle boxes, trolling motors, and other 
sport fishing equipment. 

Over the last year, the program has 
moved beyond just providing access to 
good fishing in an urban setting. It 
addresses the issue of educating the 
public about fish, fishing and the 
aquatic environment. 

With the assistance of volunteers 
and cooperators, educational fishing 
events are conducted each month. The 
events range from very structured 
“How-to” fishing clinics to very 
informal family fun fishing days. All 
materials such as rods, reels and bait 
needed for the event are provided. All 
age groups are invited to these events. 
Each event gives people an opportunity 
to meet and talk with others who share 
and are developing similar interests to 
their own. Events such as the Family 
Fun Fishing Day are provided specifi- 
cally to encourage family-oriented 
recreation. The events are greatly 
enhanced by being conducted in a park 
setting with a variety of recreational 
facilities. 

These many outings provide a 
chance for people to get outside, relax, 
and enjoy nature. Additionally, they 
cultivate interest and concern for the 
outdoors, aquatic environments, and all 
fish and wildlife. 

The Urban Fishing Program 
introduces people to fishing, helps 
them become successful anglers, and 
brings people interested in fishing 
together. By doing this it builds the 
next generation of stewards for 
Florida’s fish and wildlife resources. @) 


Steve Marshall is a fisheries 
biologist with the Commission. 
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Text and Photographs by Bob Huttemeyer 


hen I was a school boy I could hardly wait for the 
summer recess to start. Summers signaled more than a 
respite from the rigors of academe, for it was during 
June to September that my serious education took 
place. These were the months when I could fish in the company of 
experienced anglers, patient men of riper years, who taught me more 
than what outdoor editors call “the how to and where to.” They were 
philosophers in fishermen’s clothing who advised a youngster, hell-bent 


on catching every fish in the lake, to take time to smell the fragrance of RAs ee wee 
° ° ‘ -3,;5 -> Ww Paes £0 AS 
an awakening meadow, and to be absolutely quiet so as not to disturb the oe rn be 21 eal? 5 cae Pia e 
doe and fawn drinking from the stream. Moreover, they preached the ; oe ‘ae s ay Ao Fy ee S 
4 a < a Sea, ee Sea ms 
beatitude that it was more blessed to release a big female bass than to ag Sate “ade b ae aS 
“ , ” ‘“ A ; ay ee ~~ ‘ . ne 
keep her. “That one’s a spawner,” I was told. “She’s what makes this i ORS a1 Fe pee ak Ay 
e re ig); os AR FTES 
lake a great place to fish. Enjoy the fight, and then let her go! rs. ae Ps a aie ete a) 
“ 5 ~~ 4 = 


I still look forward to school holidays and summer recesses, but =e see se 
vicariously, for these are the times when I get to take my young grand- Seer = 
son, Chris, fishing. Chris’ mom and dad aren’t into fishing that much. —~.~ 
Also, they lead busy lives that just don’t permit them to take off for 
Florida at the drop of a hat. Chris loves to fish, and I have the privilege 


of being his teacher and companion. Together we have fished just about —_ = 

every wet spot between Jupiter and West Palm Beach, plus Lake a 

Okeechobee and offshore waters. 5 Sen 
The southeast coast of Florida is a megalopolis that stretches from —— 


West Palm Beach southward to Miami. Despite the urbanization that has = 
occurred, there is remarkably good fishing to be had in the canals and 
lakes situated throughout the area. Within minutes of downtown West —— 
Palm Beach the Palm Beach Canal System affords almost 40 miles of ——e 
scenic and productive fishing water. Five lakes — Cloud, Clarke, 
Osborne, Ida and Eden — are connected to the canal, with additional 
canals and lakes in adjacent residential communities. 
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One of Chris’ and my favorite 
places to fish is Lake Clarke, a mile- 
long body of water near the city line 
that divides West Palm Beach from 
Lake Worth. This is a far cry from 
wilderness fishing! Residences front 
most of the shoreline, and in the 
opening near the fish attractor on the 
east shore we can watch the traffic 
whizzing by on nearby Interstate 95. 
The TriRail commuter train whistles at 
the crossings, and the roar of jet 
aircraft taking off from the Palm Beach 
International Airport adds thunder to 
the cacophony. Lake Clarke is a great 
place to take youngsters fishing 
because it always has protected water 
to fish when winter winds are blowing. 
Furthermore, it has such a variety of 
fish that there is always some action to 
keep kids from getting bored. 

Our usual game plan starts out 
trolling southward from the northern 
end of the lake. The water off the east 
shore at this end is about 12 feet deep, 
and it is here that the scrappy sunshine 
bass tend to school. The sunshine bass 
is a hybrid developed by crossing a 
striped bass with a white bass. We troll 
a small, black-back/silver-body Rat-L- 
Trap on one rod and a small floating 
black-body/gold-belly Rapala on the 
other. Most of the sunshines hit the 
Rat-L-Trap; the largemouths seem to 
prefer the Rapala. When a fish strikes 
the Rat-L-Trap the boat is stopped, and 
the Rapala floats to the top, out of the 
way of the hooked fish. 

During the winter months we 
usually fish for crappie around the 
brush piles near the fish attractor that 
is located midpoint on the eastern 
shore of the lake. The Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission has 
set out the brush piles to attract both 
game fish and panfish. A tall, yellow 
buoy marks the spot. We use cane 
poles for this fishing. A split shot is 
bent on the line, 12 to 18 inches above 
a No. 4 Aberdeen hook, and a sliding 
float is set to keep the bait, a small 
Missouri minnow, at the depth where 
the first crappie is caught. Crappie, or 
speckled perch as they are commonly 
called, tend to school at a certain depth 
in the water column, and it is essential 
to have your bait right in that strike 
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zone. The last time we fished the 
attractor we caught a regular potpourri 
of fish. In addition to a nice mess of 
crappie, we had tilapia, bluegills, a 
couple of channel catfish and several 
small largemouth bass. 

We have caught bass by casting 
Texas-rigged plastic worms to the 
bulkheads on both sides of the lake, 
but our biggest fish have come from 
the flats on the west side of the lake, 
directly across from the fish attractor. 
There is a small canal at the southern 
end of these flats. The water is 2 to 5 
feet deep, and in late spring there is a 
fair growth of lily pads. A guide friend 
from Lake Worth, Capt. Charlie Clyne, 
introduced us to finesse fishing, a 
technique developed by bass fishermen 
out in San Diego, California. This is 
similar to worm fishing with a Carolina 
rig, but the baits are salt-impregnated 
plastic lures called Reapers and 
Leeches. A large split shot is affixed to 


the line 18 inches above a No. 6 
Aberdeen Hook. Charlie fishes with 
very light line, 4- or 6-pound test, 
which is sensitive to the lightest pick- 
up. We caught and released a 5- 
pounder here last spring using one of 
the finesse lures. 

Charlie Brewer’s Sliders are also 
effective lures for fishing urban lakes 
and canals. The Slider is a '/i6 ounce 
diamond-headed jig with a long shank 
hook. A 4-inch, flat-tailed floating 
worm is put on Texas-style, with the 
hook imbedded in the worm. Most 
strikes occur when the lure flutters 
downward, but I have had good fish 
strike as the lure was retrieved. Some 
of the largest bass are caught by 
trolling shallow-running plugs in the 
deeper water just east of the flats. 

During the cooler months of the 
year fishing can be good throughout 
the day. In the heat of summer, early 


morning and dusk are the times to fish. 


Fishing the quiet water at the entrance to Lake Clarke from Palm Beach Canal. 
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As in most lakes, the bass prefer the 
deeper holes, where the water is cooler 
in summer. There is one important 
factor to consider at all seasons, 
namely the prevailing water level. The 
water managers (South Florida Water 
Management District) monitor the 
weather and rainfall continually, and 
water is released in anticipation of a 
heavy rain. The best fishing occurs 
when the water is at its normal, high 
level. It can be good when water is 
returning to the system, but when 
water is being let out, or is down, the 
fish usually don’t bite well. 

Although Lake Clarke, and the 
adjacent lakes and canals are not too 
far from the madding throng, they 
have an abundance of birdlife. Both 
brown and white pelicans can be seen 
here, as well as coots, anhingas, great 
blue herons, and the little Louisiana 
herons. Ospreys are plentiful, too, and 
just as adept at catching an unwary 


bluegill as they are at swooping down 
on plump mullet in the nearby salt 
water. 

Anglers who live in the greater 
West Palm Beach area are missing a 
good bet if they don’t give Lake 
Clarke, and its sister urban honey 
holes, a try. 


Access To Lake Clarke 


The best public ramp is located at 
the north end of Cloud Lake, directly 
behind the Palm Beach County 
Sheriff’s Facility in West Palm Beach. 
To get there, exit Interstate 95 at 
Belvedere Road and go west about 200 
yards. Immediately after crossing the 
railroad tracks turn left and proceed 
south to Oglethorpe. Turn right on 
Oglethorpe and continue on to the ramp 
and parking area. 

Another public ramp is located on 
Perimeter Road, off Southern Boule- 


vard, at the east end of the Palm Beach 
International Airport. The ramp is on a 
small canal that leads to the Palm 
Beach Canal. The facility behind the 
Sheriff’s Facility is preferred by most 
anglers. 

Having launched your boat, 
proceed south on Cloud Lake, past the 
Hilton Hotel, and continue through the 
connector canal at the south end of 
Cloud Lake. When you reach the Palm 
Beach Canal turn left and head south. 
You will go beneath the Summit 
Boulevard Bridge first; the second 
bridge, a mile south, is the Forest Hill 
Boulevard Bridge. Shortly after going 
under the Forest Hill Bridge you will 
see a short connector canal on the right 
(west) side of the main canal. This 
connector will take you to the north 
end of Lake Clarke. ® 


Bob Huttemeyer is a free-lance 
outdoor writer from Tequesta. 


Largemouth bass can be caught while trolling the channel along the northwest bank of West Palm Beach's Lake Clarke. 
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Summer Camp 
For Soecial Children 


By Lt. Jim Huffstodt 


For eight weeks every summer, children from across the state attend summer conser- 
vation camps sponsored by the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. One is 
located in the Ocala National Forest, on the shores of Lake Eaton, and the other, the 
Everglades camp, is near West Palm Beach. The final week at the Everglades Youth 
Camp is an especially significant one. 


very summer the Everglades 

Youth Camp becomes a 

place where children with 

epilepsy don’t have to feel 
different anymore. 

This marks the 11th year that the 
Epilepsy Foundation of Florida has 
reserved the last week of camp for 
young clients who experience, in 
various degrees, what the ancient 
Romans called “the falling sickness.” 

Epilepsy is a disorder of the 
central nervous system that causes 
people to have seizures. The severity 
of the seizure may range from loss of 
consciousness and stiffening of the 
body to mental confusion and blank 
spells. Epilepsy affects more than 2 
million Americans of all ages. 

Despite the serious nature of their 
condition, kids with epilepsy are, after 
all, just kids, and summer camp is still 
plain old fun. The children canoe, 
swim, fish, hike, practice archery, 
camp and learn about nature. Some of 
the older campers hike into the pine 
flatwoods of the surrounding wilder- 
ness to spend a night. That’s when they 
experience the silence of a place far 
from blaring televisions or the rumble 
of cars and trucks. 

Sheryll Marshall, who directs 
camp activities for the Epilepsy 
Foundation of Florida, explains that Counselor Fred assisting one of his campers during the egg relay race. 
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Space is limited at the summer conservation camps, so apply early. 


the camp is the only one of its kind in 
Florida, and one of only six such 
camps throughout the United States. 

The setting is idyllic. The camp is 
located in the Hungryland Slough of 
the 58,000-acre J.W. Corbett Wildlife 
Management Area in rural Palm Beach 
County, amid a wilderness inhabited 
by bobcat, fox, white-tailed deer and 
other creatures of the wild. 

The camp itself consists of rustic 
green cabins facing a clear pond that 
reflects the white clouds drifting by in 
the blue sky. A wooden boardwalk 
leads from shore to a small forested 
island where campers spend evenings 
around a campfire telling each other 
ghost stories. 

“The kids are treated exactly the 
same as any other kid going to camp,” 
Marshall said. “Here they don’t stand 
out as being different as would be the 
case in a typical camp.” 

“You can see their excitement 
right from the very first day when they 
register,” she said. “Many of the kids 
have attended the Everglades camp in 
past years, and look forward to seeing 
their old summer friends again.” 

A specially trained medical staff 
remains on site during the one-week 


overnight camp. The regular Ever- 
glades Youth Camp staff, led by Lt. 
William Bullock, is augmented by a 
team of three nurses and a paramedic 
from the Comprehensive Epilepsy 
Center at Miami Children’s Hospital. 

Marshall and her medical staff 
brief the youth camp counselors and 
instructors before the children arrive at 
camp. The camp staff is taught the 
basics of dealing with kids who have 
seizures. 

“We teach the camp staff to deal 
with emergencies, and explain what 
they can do for a child until one of our 
medical staff can arrive on scene,” 
Marshall said. “The camp staff learns a 
lot about epilepsy in this one short 
week.” 

The Everglades Youth Camp and 
its sister camp in Ocala are run by the 
Commission. Every year more than 
1,000 youngsters, ages 8 to 14, attend 
one of the camps. The Commission has 
been in the camping business for more 
than 30 years. 

Campers explore the ecology of 
the surrounding area, and learn about 
Florida’s endangered wildlife and 
natural history. They are taught 
outdoor skills, including environmen- 


tally responsible behavior as well as 
the fundamentals of wilderness sur- 
vival. 

They also learn firearms safety, 
outdoor ethics, and the basic principles 
of wildlife management and conserva- 
tion. Later they go to the target range 
where they shoot .22 caliber rifles, and 
fire shotguns at soaring clay birds. 

“This is a valuable experience for 
all campers whatever their back- 
grounds or special problems,” said Lt. 
Bullock. “The camp experience is a 
key to unlocking a whole new world 
for many of these kids who have never 
heard an owl hoot at night or seen an 
osprey swoop down over a pond and 
snatch a fish from the water. Those are 
the kinds of things that make camp 
memorable and meaningful.” 

For more information on the 
summer conservation camps, contact 
the Tallahassee office of the Commis- 
sion or the regional office nearest you. 
Space is limited at the camps, and 
filled on a first-come, first-served 
basis, so apply early. @ 


Lt. Jim Huffstodt is the public 
information coordinator in the West 
Palm Beach office. 
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By Miriam Lee Ownby 


see them from every 

window of my house and 

they flutter about me when I 

step out any door. I’ve 
gardened for them, and butterflies have 
accepted my invitation. Their airy 
grace, their rich colors and the subtle 
blend of fragrances from the flowers 
theyre visiting imbue my small garden 
with a special enchantment. It’s as 
though I’ve evoked the presence of 
fairies, a boon in return for providing 
for their needs that delights me and 
raises my spirits on even my worst 
days. 

I’m not unusual in liking butter- 
flies. I think everyone does. But when 
it comes to butterfly babies many 
gardeners get murderous, dragging out 
the insecticide whenever one chews a 
leaf in the garden. 

If you want more than a few stray 
butterflies flying around your garden 
then you need to tolerate, and even 
actively encourage, their offspring 
caterpillars, hungry little monsters who 
gobble plant leaves like tiny mulch 
machines. You could have a butterfly 
garden with only nectar plants and 
bypass the caterpillars but the use of 
pesticides will discourage even the 
transients. 

In spite of the caterpillars’ glut- 
tony a growing number of us invite and 
welcome them. Besides nectar plants 
for the butterflies we’re planting the 
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The larvae of giant swallowtail butterflies eat citrus leaves. 
Left: There's something for every Florida butterfly in this garden. 


foods the caterpillars love. And for 
such voracious creatures they’re 
remarkably finicky. Their mothers 
know this and search for the right plant 
species, known as larval food plants, to 
please their expected babies before 
they lay their eggs. 

Whatever boost gardeners can give 
butterflies is needed. Population 
increases in Florida spawn buildings, 
roads and parking lots, taking over the 
places where butterflies once spent 
their short lives. Besides that, 
homeowners use insecticides — about 
67 million pounds of active ingredients 
per year in this country, according to 
figures cited by Georgia Tasker, 
garden editor of Miami Herald. It’s not 
just chemicals that kill butterflies 
along with other insects. The widely 
used BT or Bacillus thuringensis, an 
organic natural pesticide, is especially 
toxic to caterpillars. Add the wide- 
spread spraying for mosquitoes by 
cities and counties, and as a result 
several species of Florida butterflies 


are on the endangered or threatened 
lists, others becoming scarce. Our 
gardens give them at least a small 
boost. 

One day I found some little yellow 
globules on a passion flower vine in 
my garden and near them several tiny 
white caterpillars with black spines. By 
many gardener’s standards I should 


have headed for the pesticide section of 


a garden shop. Instead I dashed inside 
for my hand lens and field guide to 
study them. Yes, those dots resembling 
miniature ears of corn match the photo 
of the eggs of the zebra longwing and 
the caterpillar matches the larva of the 
species. Back inside again for camera 
and tripod I went; like any proud 
parent I wanted pictures of these 
babies. 

A few days afterwards my vine 
looked ragged, with leaves missing or 
partly chewed. Several 2-inch-long 
caterpillars munched away. A few 
more days and no leaves hung from the 
vine but a couple of chrysalises 


KEVIN BARRY 


dangled from bare stems. Once again | 
reached for my camera and through a 
macro lens discovered that ants had 
attacked, chewing through the outer 
shell of the chrysalises and eating the 
contents. 

After several more days, when I 
went to the garden, seven or eight 
zebra longwings danced about on their 
yellow- and black-striped wings, 
drawing my eyes to a spot on a small 
tree where two butterflies hung 
abdomen to abdomen in the mating act. 
One of them clung to an empty chrysa- 
lis that had escaped the ants. The 
dancers were males waiting for a turn 
with the newly emerged female. They 
rose, dipping and diving, excited by 
her pheromone, a scent wafted from 
her even before she left the chrysalis, 
undetected by my nose but acting as a 
powerful butterfly aphrodisiac. 

In addition to the passion flower 
vines, which serve as larval plants for 
zebra longwings, I have cassia and 
necklace pod for sulfurs, scarlet > 
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milkweed for monarchs and queens, 
pipevine for gold rim (polydamas) 
swallowtails and few coontie, food for 
the endangered atala butterfly if it 
should make its way here. 

For nectar my firebush and blue 
porterweed attract a number of species, 
as do the lantanas. I’ve planted a few 
non-natives like pentas and hibiscus 
that I know draw butterflies. 

It’s not really needed but I’ve 
added a commercial butterfly feeder. 
You can make a satisfactory one by 
hanging a few slender prescription 
medicine bottles filled with sugar 
solution. Cap them with cotton pushed 
in deep enough to touch the solution 
but extending above the rim. Another 
added attraction is a 16-inch flower pot 
saucer filled with sand. I keep it moist 
and add a little salt and a bit of ma- 
nure. Surprised? Some butterflies are 
attracted to dung and carrion instead of 
flower nectar. Many species engage in 
“puddling,” drinking from wet sand or 
mud. 

Besides the chomping of caterpil- 
lars a butterfly gardener must put up 
with other life. This doesn’t mean our 
gardens become overrun with creepy 
crawlies. I have lizards, toads and a 
small snake or two, along with many 
birds that help control the bugs. 
Having bugs draws bug-eating birds. 
Sometimes these vertebrate guests dine 
on a few of my butterfly guests but 
that’s nature, so I’ve included in my 
planting species with fruits or berries 
to please the birds. 

You don’t need a large space to 
have a butterfly garden. I have a small 
mobile home park lot only 40 x 90 
feet. If you’re blessed with more space 
than that, you’re lucky. Use it. But 
even if you have less you can still 
attract butterflies. On a patio or a 
balcony a few butterfly nectar plants 
can give you an occasional airborne 
visitor. 

To start I chose a spot 12 x 30 feet 
for my butterfly garden. Barriers on all 
sides shelter it from wind but they’re 
low and don’t block the sun even on 
winter days. Butterflies love the sun 
and abhor wind. Gradually butterfly 
nectar plants have reseeded to other 
spots on my lot so that I see butterflies 
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everywhere. Such nectar plants as blue 
porterweed, scarlet milkweed and red 
sage come up from seeds strewn by 
breezes. I leave a few bidens (spanish 
needle) when I weed, preferably in 
spots not too close to paths so I don’t 
pick up the needles when I walk by. 

Pulling up unwanted volunteers is 
one of the few garden chores that a 
mostly native garden requires. Seed- 
lings often show up in places and 
numbers not wanted. This chore goes 
along with occasional weeding and 
spreading of mulch. Once started 
native plants don’t need watering and 
fertilizing and, of course I never use 
pesticides. I must sometimes prune 
some of the bushes. Everything seems 
to grow bigger than I expected. 

Because of its ease, native plant 
butterfly gardening suits us lazy 
gardeners and we get to enjoy the 
nearness of one of nature’s most 
beautiful creations. @ 


Miriam Lee Ownby of Plantation, 
Fla. writes mostly about conservation 
and nature. 


For more information on butterfly 
gardening, contact the: 


Florida Native Plant Society, P.O. Box 
680008, Orlando, FL 32868, 407/299- 
1472 or the chapter nearest you. 


North American Butterfly Association, 
39 Highland Avenue, Chappaqua, NY 
10514. An organization of butterfly 
watchers that conducts a Fourth of July 
butterfly count similar to Audubon’s 
Christmas bird count. 


Xerces Society, 10 Southwest Ash 
Street, Portland, OR 92704, 503/222- 
2788. A conservation organization 
devoted to the preservation of inverte- 
brates. 


Living butterfly exhibits may be 
seen at Butterfly World, Tradewinds 
Park, Coconut Creek, Fla.; Cypress 
Gardens, Winter Park, Fla.; and at 
Callaway Gardens near Pine Mountain, 
Ga. A number of books and guides 
have been published on the subject. 


Butterfly weed 
attracts monarchs. 
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Butterfly Plants 


Nectar Plants (among others) 


Common Name Scientific name *Florida Range 


Blazing star Liatris species 

Blue porterweed Stachytarpheta 
Butterfly bush Buddleia species 
Butterfly Milkweed Asclepias tuberosa 
Coreopsis (tickseed) Coreopsis species 
Firebush Hamelia patens 
Fleabane Erigeron quercifolius 
Gaillardia (blanket flower) Gaillardia pulchella 
Lantana Lantana species 
Necklace pod Sophora tomentosa 
Pentas Pentas lanceolota 
Ruellia (wild petunia) Ruellia caroliniensis 
Scarlet milkweed Asclepias curassavica 
Spanish needle Bidens pilosa 


Larval Plants (among others) 


Butterfly Plant 


American painted lady Asters, thistles, rabbit tobacco For more information on 
Buckeye Acanthaceae, snapdragons, plantain, ruellia butterfly plants you may 
Checkered white Peppergrass, other crucifers order the free booklet, 
Cloudless sulphur Sennas, clovers, cassias 5 : 2 ; 
Giant swallowtail Citrus Planting a Refuge for 
Gold rim swallowtail Dutchman’s pipe Wildlife" and a butterfly 
Gray hairstreak Pea and mallow family gardening fact sheet from 
Gulf fritillary Passion flower Nongame Wildlife, 

Julia longwing Passion flower Florida Game and Fresh 
Little metalmark Yellow thistle 2 aia 
Monarch Milkweeds, nightshades Water Fish Commission, 
Phaon crescent Mat grass 620 S. Meridian Ste 

Red admiral Nettles, wild cherry, plum Tallahassee, FL 32399- 
Red-banded hairstreak Wax myrtle, crotons, sumac (fallen leaves) 1600. 

Ruddy daggerwing Figs 

Southern hairstreak Oaks 

Southern blue Legumes 

Viceroy Willows 

White-M hairstreak Oaks 

White Peacock Water hyssop, ruellia, Bacopas 

Zebra longwing Passion flower 


*N =north C =central S = south 


AYYVE NIAAM 


Monarch caterpillar Scarlet milkweed, the monarch’s larval plant food. 
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1995-96 
Florida Waterfowl Stamp 


inning awards with his waterfowl art is 

nothing new to Kenneth Nanney. Since he 

returned to painting in earnest about five 
years ago, he has placed in stamp competitions across the 
country. Now he has won this year’s Florida Waterfowl 
Stamp competition with his rendition of fulvous whistling 
ducks, inhabitants of the freshwater marshes and wet 
meadows of southern Florida. 

Though Nanney, a native of Texas, grew up hunting 
ducks, he is now more of a duck watcher. He participates in 
the Christmas bird counts of the National Audubon Soci- 
ety, and runs Breeding Bird Survey routes in north central 
Texas. He illustrated the book, The Birds of North Central 
Texas. 

Nanney’s painting of the whistling duck will be 
' reduced to stamp size, and will be required, in addition to a 
hunting license and the federal duck stamp, before taking 
migratory waterfowl in Florida. The $3 stamp may be 
purchased from county tax collectors and their subagents 
beginning June 1. 

Prints of the painting may be ordered from the artist at 
2318 E. Avenue H #1804, Grand Prairie, TX 75050, 
telephone (214) 660-1968. 
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1995-96 
Florida Turkey Stamp 


n artist who does not like painting for competi- 

tion has won not one, but two honors in the 

Florida Turkey Stamp contest. This was his 
first time entering. 

Thomas Brooks of Lakeland, Fla. painted the Osceola 
gobbler and hens ranging next to saw palmettos at the edge 
of a field that took first place this year. He also placed 
second with another entry. 

“I think, in general, artists want to express without 
strings attached,” he said. Brooks’ trademark, in his 
wildlife art, is his attention to mood and light as much as to 
the animal. He has shown in numerous gallery exhibitions, 
and studied under world-acclaimed artist Robert Bateman. 

By day, Brooks works for the Department of Transpor- 
tation. By evening he paints. 

The $5 pictorial turkey stamp will be available from 
county tax collectors and their subagents on June 1. In 
addition to a hunting license, it is required to hunt turkeys 
in Florida. 

Signed and numbered prints of Brooks’ work will be 
available through the artist. Contact him at 2828 N. Canal 
Drive, Lakeland, FL 33801, telephone (813) 665-6972. ® 


— Janisse Ray 


When to Rescue 


Baby Mammals 


Second in a Series by LeeAnn Pennington 


dult mammals can be 
very dangerous. 
Injured and ill adult 
mammals are even 
more so. They are hurt, frightened 
and extremely defensive. It is 
important to protect yourself. 

If you find an injured or ill adult 
mammal and decide to rescue it, it 
would be wise to follow the 
instructions below: 

1. Do not touch it with your bare 
hands! Mammals can bite and 
scratch, viciously defending 
themselves, and can carry diseases 
transmittable to humans. Use gloves, 
a heavy jacket or cloth, or a net to 
get the animal into a sturdy, secure 
box that has a few air holes. 

2. Keep it in the box. 

3. Keep the box in a warm but 
not hot area, away from drafts and 
air conditioning. 

4. Do not feed it anything at all 
unless directed to do so by a 
veterinarian or wildlife rehabilitator. 

5. Do not force-feed it water 
or any fluid unless directed to 
do so by a veterinarian or wild- 
life rehabilitator. 

6. Take it to your nearest 
veterinarian or wildlife re- 
habilitator as soon as possible. 
Many vets accept wildlife at 
no charge. They know the 
local wildlife rehabilitators 
and will see that it gets help 
from the appropriate source. 


WHEN TO RESCUE 
BABY MAMMALS 


The only time you need to 
rescue a baby mammal is when: 


1. It has obvious injuries. 

2. It is cold, wet or appears ill. 

3. The youngster can’t move 
around on its own, its eyes are still 
closed, or it has little fur. Even then 
it is best to mark the spot where you 
see the baby animal and leave for a 
few hours. In most cases, the 
parent(s) will return to move the 
baby to safety. 

If you determine that a baby 
mammal needs to be rescued, a few 
personal safety precautions should 
be heeded. 

1. Try not to touch it with your 
bare hands. Even baby mammals 
will attempt to defend themselves, 
and you may be bitten or scratched, 
and it is possible for mammals to 


carry diseases that are transmittable 
to humans. Instead, pick it up in a 
shirt or cloth. 

2. Keep a close watch for angry 
parents. Although most mammal 
parents are non-aggressive, it is best 
to be careful. 

Once the baby mammal is in 
your care, place it in a tissue- or 
paper-towel-lined box that has a few 
air holes in the top, and follow the 
instructions for rescuing adult 
mammals, outlined above. @) 


LeeAnn Pennington is an 
education specialist in the South 
Region of the Commission, and past 
president of the Florida Wildlife 
Rehabilitators Association. 
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A Wildness Worth Knowing 


Imost a half-century ago, in 

1948, the Florida Game and 

Fresh Water Fish Commis- 

sion purchased a great swath 
of semi-wilderness in Palm Beach 
County from a timber company, and 
christened it the J.W. Corbett Wildlife 
Management Area. 

Today, these 60,000 acres of open 
pine flatwoods, where Bachman’s 
sparrows and pine warblers sing, 
freshwater marshes and dense cypress 
domes blanketed with bromeliads mean 
many things to many people: 

To hunters this is one of the few 
remaining hunt areas located near 
metropolitan south Florida. It is a place 
where they can hunt white-tailed deer, 
wild hog and small game. 

To hikers this tract contains a 
segment of the Florida Trail which 
winds its way through the lush expanse 
of a country rich in beauty and wild- 
life. 

To campers this is a convenient 
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By Lt. Jim Huffstodt 


wild island to pitch a tent or park a 
trailer, a place where they wake up 
before dawn and hear the silence. 

To nature lovers this is where they 
can walk the |.2-mile Hungryland 
Slough Boardwalk and Trail. On early 
mornings visitors might glimpse a river 
otter in the marsh, or see a great 
horned owl in the cypress. 

To young people all over the state 
the J.W. Corbett is the site of the 
Everglades Youth Camp where they 
learn wildlife conservation in a 
classroom bordered by the sky and the 
far horizon. 

To anglers this is a quiet place to 
fish for largemouth bass and catfish in 
one of the convenient ponds excavated 
from the surrounding marsh. 

Managing this wild area is the job 
of a soft-spoken man from the Tennes- 
see mountain country who came to 
Florida and discovered great beauty in 
the exotic wild splendor of his new 
surroundings. 


Bert Trammell worked in a bank 
once, and knows personally the need 
people carry with them for wild and 
solitary places, for soothing silence, 
vast panoramas and soul-touching 
beauty. It would be hard indeed for 
him to go back to the narrow confines 
of a teller’s cage after living in a world 
where bobcats glide through the forest 
in the dim pre-dawn, and fox kits play 
outside their den on a sunny morning. 

Trammell brought to the job a 
great deal that he learned earning a 
bachelor’s degree in biology, and a 
master’s degree in wildlife science 
from the University of Tennessee. His 
is a task with compensations that go 
beyond a paycheck or a pension. A 
deep satisfaction and a special joy 
come from watching the first rays of a 
morning sun light up a sleeping marsh 
in glittering silver, or listening to the 
night song of a distant owl. 

There are challenges as well. 
Trammell must juggle the legitimate 
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Corbett is one of 70 Commission-administered wildlife manage- 
ment areas, totaling 4.2 million acres, throughout the state. 


recreational demands of people while 
preserving the ecological integrity of 
--—-— neta the Corbett. Every fall, he manages and 
PALM|BEACH CO. es 706 monitors 12,000 hunters who come 

/ seeking deer and wild hogs. You might 
say that Trammell’s job consists of one 
part wildlife management and one part 
people management. 

Trammell and his wildlife techni- 


J. W. CORBETT cians, Steve Burger and Barbara 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT : : 
AREA ee eS Squillante, must be jacks-of-all-trades. 
Eeconck'e : { Getting the job done can mean carrying 


out a prescribed burn of several 
thousand acres. The fire will spark a 
renaissance of greenery, benefiting 
NorthLake Blvd. wildlife for years to come. 

8.1 miles to. 710 > Sometimes the job means carefully 
observing and recording the activities 
of a colony of endangered red- 
cockaded woodpeckers who make their 
homes in ancient pines. Sometimes the 
job means hours of jolting cross- 
country travel in a swamp buggy to 
1"=2.3 MILES reach a stand of exotic melaleuca trees 
which will be destroyed by machete [> 


<j To S.R. 80 
Seminole 
Matt Whitney Rd. 
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and herbicide before they choke and 
kill native vegetation. 

It can also mean supervising the 
grading of an access road eroded by 
heavy rains, or working with a local 
conservation club to install a much- 
needed culvert. Sometimes getting the 
job done means patching up one of the 
swamp buggies that provide biologists 
access to the most distant and wild 
recesses of the Corbett. 

Other days find Trammell sitting 
long hours in front of the green- 
glowing computer screen, inputting 
raw data gleaned from biological 
surveys — information vital to manag- 
ing the complex and intricate puzzle of 
interlocking and interrelated ecosys- 
tems and related wildlife. 

One ongoing project is turning the 
environmental clock back by restoring 
a segment of the Corbett to its original 
identity as a remnant of the vast 
Everglades saw grass marsh. 

A series of water control structures 
allows wildlife managers to try to 
simulate water levels of bygone years. 
The right amount of water at the right 
time is the key to returning to nature’s 
original plan, a saw grass marsh of 
approximately 3,000 acres. This is 
home to a variety of wildlife species 
including the endangered snail kite that 
forages here. 

In the restored marsh, a visitor can 
hear the cry of the limpkin, gaze at the 
sun-speckled flight of roseate spoon- 
bills, or savor the slow-winged grace 
of an endangered wood stork against a 
blue sky. 

All that is required to use the 
Corbett for non-hunting activities is a 
wildlife management area stamp, 
purchased at most sporting goods 
stores or any branch of your tax 
collector’s office. The stamp costs $25 
and is good on any Florida WMA for 
one year; the fee goes toward purchas- 
ing, managing and protecting valuable 
wildlife habitat. 

Although open for diverse recre- 
ational activities year-round, at certain 
times of the year non-hunting uses of 
wildlife management areas would be 
ill-advised. From October through 
December, the Corbett is bustling with 
human activity; at peak periods, there 
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may be between 500 to 1,000 hunters 
on the area! However, from January 
through the first of March, a period 
when only small game hunting is 
allowed, the Corbett is surprisingly 
devoid of people. During other sea- 
sons, such as archery or spring turkey, 
hunting activity is usually very light 
after the opening weekend. The non- 
hunting recreation season runs from 
the last weekend in April through mid- 
August, but be forewarned — during the 
summer months, insects, heat and high 
water will certainly enhance the 
“wilderness experience!” A no-hunting 
safety zone surrounds the Hungryland 
Slough Boardwalk and Trail. 


The J.W. Corbett Wildlife Man- 
agement Area is a place where you 
can look inside yourself and learn the 
internal value of things that can’t be 
counted. It is an island of beauty that 
can only be suggested by the painter’s 
brush or the writer’s pen. This is a 
place of refuge and peace, a retreat 
from the blaring dissonance of modern 
life. This is a place worth knowing. @ 


Lt. Jim Huffstodt is the public 
information coordinator in the Ever- 
glades region of the Commission. Mark 
Robson also contributed to this article. 


A no-hunting safety zone surrounds the Hungryland Slough Boardwalk and Trail. 
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BALANCE 


Species: Suwannee cooter (Pseudemys 
concinna suwanniensis) 
Florida Status: Species of Special Concern 
Federal Status: Not Listed Suwannee cooter 


he first time I saw a her central nest and depositing a 
Suwannee cooter up few eggs there, lightly covered, to 
close, she was far from distract predators from the main 
water. She had climbed cache, would work. The road I had 
into the uplands above the Wakulla come down had been pockmarked 
River to lay her eggs in the bare sand with excavated nests and littered 
of an access road. It was an early with soft and empty shells. 
morning in June, and the gravid turtle She nested here because her 
was in a race against the sun, to preferred site, the longleaf pine 
deposit her eggs and return to the forest, was long gone. This was the 
cool water before her body closest habitat she could find to the 
temperature soared. That could kill sunny, open-canopied pine forest. 
her. I left her to her task. When she 
Even through binoculars, I could was done she would return to the 
see that her dark, wet carapace was river, and she would not leave it 
lovely, more patterned than most except to nest again. There she 
Suwannee cooters, and the would feed on turtle grass and other 
characteristic yellow stripes she wore aquatic vegetation, and bask on 
down her black head were bright. She overhanging logs in a line of other 
was big, her shell almost as long as cooters. If any of her clutch 
the 16-inch length cooters sometimes survived, they would hatch in 70 to 
reach. 90 days, to emerge either in the fall 
From a respectful distance I or the subsequent spring, since 
watched her doggedly excavating some newly-hatched Suwannee 
three small holes between the rut of cooters elect to remain underground 
the road and the grass. She clawed all winter. 
diligently, but I knew the odds were Suwannee cooters, a subspecies 
against her. Predators would tear of river cooters, can be found in 
open the nest before the sun rose lower drainages and river mouths 
again — either raccoons or the fish along the Gulf Coast from the 
crows that already cawed overhead, Tampa Bay area (Alafia River) to 
scouting. Not even her ruse, that of the Apalachicola River. Although 
digging a false nest on each side of adult cooters are still eaten, the 


DALE JACKSON 


Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission has set a legal possession 
limit of two, and prohibits the taking 
of cooters from April 15 through 
July 31, their principal nesting 
season. 

Dale Jackson, Ph.D, a biologist 
with the Florida Natural Areas 
Inventory who studies the Suwannee 
cooter, says that cooters have 
diminished in number, although this 
decline is backed by anecdotal 
information more than quantitative 
data. “Older herpetologists, like 
Archie Carr,” Jackson said, 
“remember the turtles in great 
numbers along Florida’s rivers 
earlier this century. They wrote 
about these sightings. Suwannee 
cooters are not that abundant 
anymore.” 

Because the cooters love to 
bask, and because they live in rivers 
that are accessible by boat, they are 
easily exploited. Considering 
raccoons, fish crows, loss of nesting 
habitat and harvest, it is little 
wonder the Suwannee cooter is a 
species of special concern. @) 


—Janisse Ray 
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A Spring Preview ; 
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Blanket Flower, Hastate Leaf Dock, Spiderwort and Evening Primrose 
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Outsmarting 
lorida’s 
Osceola Turkey 


his was the second spring 
that I had spent dueling 
with a wild Osceola tom 
that I had come across 
during my forays on a ranch in Sumter 
County, owned by a friend of mine. I 
figured this bird to be at least 3 to 4 
years old. He had a beard at least 9 
inches long and thick as your wrist. He 
stood high on the thin red legs that the 
Florida turkey is noted for, and I 
figured his weight at about 18 pounds. 

He had certainly outwitted me 
during the first spring encounter with 
him, and I was determined to cut his 
trail during the second spring, if he 
was still around. 

In doing some preseason scouting I 
was delighted to find that he was still 
around. He had established his spring 
mating territory on the back side of the 
ranch, in a 200-acre pasture that had 
an adjacent cypress swamp that he 
used to roost in at night. 

On the first day of the spring 
season he sailed out of the roosting 
area On giant wings and touched down 
in the field, some 100 yards from my 
hiding place, as I expected him to do. 

To my dismay, two or three little 
hens sailed out from the swamp and lit 
in the field with the tom. This made the 
situation rather rough. 

Normally, if a gobbler in rut does 
not have any hens with him, the hunter 


By Paul M. Allen 


has an excellent chance to call the bird 
in close enough to take him. Other- 
wise, it is a tough proposition to hold a 
love conversation with the experienced 
gobbler until the hens have left for 
awhile, which is usually up in the day, 
perhaps around noon. Since hunting 
gobblers in Florida is not allowed in 
the afternoons, this makes the hen 
situation a bit tricky. 


In doing some 
preseason 
scouting I was 


delighted to find 
that he was still 
around. 


I have heard a few hunters brag 
about the fact that they had called the 
hens in to them and took the gobbler 
stalking them as he got within shotgun 
range. I don’t like to use this method. 

I took a few week’s vacation from 
work to see if I could garner this fine 
swamp bird, who consistently reared 
and pitched in his mating throes every 
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day. Each morning as the little hens 
scurried around in the field, feeding 
and running erratically, the giant 
patriarch would go into full strut, 
twisting and turning, his great chest- 
nut-colored tail fanned out in a broad 
arch, wings dragging the ground. He 
blasted the area with his passionate 
gobbling, his head drawn back, turning 
red, white and blue. With the sun 
glinting on the red-, green- and brown- 
flecked feathers, he was something to 
see. 

For the first three days of my quest 
for this marvelous wild bird, I made no 
headway. As the pinks and grays of 
dawn hit the morning sky and dark 
shadows became trees, fence posts and 
bushes, I would send two or three 
clucks at the old sultan with my box 
call and he would answer with a double 
gobble before he sailed out from the 
dark recesses of the swamp. He would 
light down in the field and consort with 
his harem of hens who flew down just 
after he hit the pasture. 

This wily old bird paid absolutely 
no attention to my calling and had eyes 
only for the little hens that were with 
him. 

However, on the sixth day of my 
hunt, I noticed something peculiar. 

It was a gorgeous morning as 
Florida spring mornings go. There was 
only a wisp of a breeze and the long 


tendrils of Spanish moss swayed gently 
in the cypress in the adjacent swamp. 
Wood ducks had been flying into the 
swamp every hour or so, barreling 
down through the trees to land in the 
water below. 

I had been lying on my stomach, 
hidden behind some brush, watching 
the Osceola as usual, and everything 
else that moved, when suddenly the 
tom drifted back into the swamp, with 
the hens following. 

I first figured that the birds were 
going to slip through the swamp and go 
into another area. I decided, however, 
to wait around and see what might 
happen. I was dressed as usual in full 
camouflage and had enough grass and 
materials around me to cover any 


OSCEOLA TURKEY BY CHARLIE HEIDECKER 


movement if I took a notion to change 
location. 

The gobbler and his entourage 
disappeared into the swamp at 9:30. At 
10:15, he stepped out of the swamp 
into the pasture, and he was alone. 

This was peculiar. Where were the 
hens? They had to be close. Chalking 
my box, I cut loose with a couple of 
yelps and the huge bird snapped to full 
alert, his long neck and head stretched 
into the sky, and his serpentine eyes 
were staring straight at my hiding 
place, some 80 yards out. 

The chill bumps came out and I 
began to sweat. What had I discovered 
here? 

The great bird began to stride 
slowly toward me; stopping a couple of 


times to rock the surroundings with a 
gobble. 

At 50 yards, I slid my 12-gauge 
shotgun to my shoulder. At that 
moment, the bird stopped. Turning 
around, he walked directly to the 
swamp and disappeared. Ten minutes 
later, he reappeared with the hens. 

My next move was to try, the last 
morning of my hunt, to see if the 
routine of leaving the hens for a time 
might be repeated. 

At approximately 10 the next 
morning, the tom, clucking mightily, 
withdrew into the swamp and the hens 
were with him. Fifteen minutes later, 
he eased back into the field without the 
hens. 

Very carefully, I sent two soft 
yelps across to the gobbler and he 
began to move slowly toward my 
hiding place. At about 60 yards distant, 
he stopped. 

I immediately decided to move and 
call again. I crawled 50 yards down the 
way and sent two soft clucks at the old 
monarch. 

As the sound of the clucks burst 
across the pasture, the big bird took 
one look in the direction of my call, 
gobbled twice and began a steady run 
toward me. 

At 50 yards, I watched the dark 
form of the passionate bird loom larger 
and larger over the sights of my 
shotgun. He showed no sign of stop- 
ping. 

At 30 yards, aiming at the head 
and neck of the trophy tom, I pulled 
the trigger and I had him. 

I had succeeded in the finale of the 
action by using a “move and call” trick 
that I had learned some years back. 
The gobblers reaction to this seems to 
be, “How dare this hen leave me when 
I am calling to her?” 

I admired the fine, dark bird as I 
smoothed his feathers. Sporting long, 
sharp spurs and a thick, 10-inch beard, 
he was one of the finest Osceola toms 
that I have ever taken. 

I will never forget this marvelous 
bird. He provided me with some great 
days afield. @ 


Paul M. Allen is an accountant 
who has hunted and fished for 50 
years. He lives in Largo. 
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A Question 
Of Ethics. ........ 


everal times as of late, my 
hunting partner and I have 
had the subject of ethics 
brought into our conversa- 
tion by one or the other of us. My 
partner is usually grumbling about how 
many hunters he’s run into who have 
none at all; as a former hunter educa- 
tion instructor for the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, I’m 
usually trying to calm my friend by 
offering some of the reasons he comes 
across people with seemingly no ethics 
and how to deal effectively with them. 

I suppose that the obvious place to 
start is with my friend’s complaint at 
the moment. As avid hunters, we spend 
quite a bit of time in the woods 
scouting for the upcoming hunting 
season, whether it be spring gobbler, 
archery or general gun. We count it as 
“paying our dues” for a successful 
hunt. More times than he can count, 
my friend has paid his dues — keeping 
track of an old wary gobbler for over a 
month, spending several days each 
week watching and listening — in order 
to try to be more productive on open- 
ing day, only to have someone come in 
on his hunt and mess him up. It’s 
usually someone who’s been driving 
slowly down a road with the windows 
open, who hears the gobbler calling, 
stops and makes a mad dash into the 
woods toward the sound. 

Several different dilemmas have 
occurred. He’s had hunters walk right 
up to him while he was trying to call 
the bird in. He’s had hunters start 
trying to call the bird to them, knowing 
perfectly well that he was in there and 
set up ahead of them. His worst 
scenario was being shot at by a hunter 
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who was “sound shooting” at a turkey! 
Thank God, my friend wasn’t hit. 

Well, what could be done to 
ethically avoid situations such as 
these? I'd like to offer a few sugges- 
tions. 

During turkey season, if 
someone’s vehicle is parked in the 
area, to be ethical find another spot to 
hunt. More than likely, there’s another 
hunter in that spot already and, if it 
were you, you wouldn’t want someone 
else walking in. If there isn’t another 
vehicle in sight, park your vehicle in a 
manner that will not block any road or 
path (because they may be needed by 
others in an emergency) and approach 


the spot you’re wanting to hunt quietly. 


If you come upon another hunter, 
quietly acknowledge him and his being 
there ahead of you and quietly leave 
the area via the way you came in. Go 
find another spot to hunt. 

The most important advice of all: 
Never shoot at sound. Be sure of your 
target. Don’t shoot until you can see 
the entire target and are confident of 
the back-stop. If your quarry is on the 
far side of an open area, there is a 
distinct possibility of another person 
being in the woods behind it. Typi- 
cally, most hunters wear camouflage 
during turkey and archery seasons and 
are not readily seen, especially just 
inside the woods on the far side of an 
open area. 

Ethics mean taking the time to 
think about what you’re about to do 
and then acting in a manner in which 
you would want others to act towards 
you. 

These same behaviors should be 
used in all hunting conditions. For 


instance, if you should happen upon 
another hunter who’s in a tree stand, 
quietly acknowledge his or her pres- 
ence and quietly leave the area the 
same way you came in. If you pull up 
to an area that you want to hunt and 
another hunter is there, it’s appropriate 
to ask in which direction he’s heading 
and if he’d mind if you hunted the 
vicinity adjacent to him. If he says 
he’d rather have the area alone or gives 
you that impression, find another area. 
That’s ethical. 

Most hunters hunt on public lands. 
With more and more people taking up 
the sport each year, it’s much more 
important for all of us to act ethically. 
Not only will it provide us all with a 
more enjoyable hunt, it will undoubt- 
edly make for a much safer one. 

While I in no way have covered all 
the points of ethics, I’ve offered these 
few as a good place to start. 

My next suggestion? If you 
haven’t already, take an approved 
hunter education class. It’s mandatory 
for hunters in most states (including 
Florida), and “ethical” in all. 

A final word. Resist the urge to 
retaliate on the unethical people you 
come across. Don’t let your anger fly. 
There’s an old saying, “More bees are 
caught with honey than with vinegar.” 
Try to take the time to calmly (in a 
friendly tone) explain your problems to 
the offender. Chances are, you'll not 
only pass along some ethics, you may 
even gain a friend. @ 


Lew Stearns is a hunter and writer 
who lives in Lakeland, Fla. 
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The Springs of Florida 


Doug Stamm. Pineapple Press. 


More species of fish, amphibians 
and reptiles dwell in Florida than any 
like area of the world. Biologist Doug 
Stamm spent years capturing images of 
some of the ones that occupy our 
state’s famous freshwater springs. His 
efforts led to 112 pages of facts and 
colorful photos of springs and their 
inhabitants. 

Stamm begins by giving us a lucid 
account of how, when, why and where 
nature’s fountains formed in Florida. 
He then takes us up close to 50 sepa- 
rate animals, like the hogchoker sole 
and the tadpole madtom, that haunt 
these clear waters. 

He follows with a guided tour of 
43 spring parks — providing activity 
charts, maps, phone numbers and 
addresses for prospective visitors. 
Lastly, he leads us into the hinterlands 
to some of my favorite places — the 
“wild” springs. 

In the book Stamm mentions the 
collecting of fossils and artifacts. Be 
aware that many state and federal laws 
prohibit collecting, and even scientists, 
in fact, must get proper permits before 
taking bones and historical objects. 

Springs of Florida is an extended 
visit into the majestic depths of 
limestone springs, and is a delight both 
to those who have seen these marvels 
for themselves, and to those who never 
will. It is also a valuable guide for 
those who want to identify the varied 
creatures living in the state’s spring- 
runs and aquatic caves. The book will 
serve as a handsome addition to the 
libraries and coffee tables of all who 
love and appreciate Florida’s magnifi- 
cent springs. 


—Michael Wisenbaker 


Book Reviews 


The book may be ordered from 
Pineapple Press, Inc., P.O. Box 16008, 
Sarasota, Florida 34329. The purchase 
price is $29.95 ($19.95 for paperback), 
plus shipping and handling, and sales 
tax for Florida residents. 


Visions of Florida 


Woody Walters. University Press of 
Florida. 


Woody Walters has photographed 
Florida in some of its most lucid and 
vulnerable moments. He preserves 
these for us in a magical book that is 
wider than it is long, filled with plate 
after plate of captivating, black-and- 
white images. The perceptive and 
lovely essay of poet and professor Lola 
Haskins is a fitting forward to the 
book. 

More than anything else, Visions 
of Florida is a book of moments: a bolt 
of lightning cracking open the night 
sky above Sarasota, rainbows in 
Ellenton, a gathering of spatterdock 
pads at sunrise on the Morrow Swamp 
near Bartow. I expected it to be a 
nature book. What took me by surprise 
is that it is also a history book, a look 
at how Florida used to be. 

As historian, Walters captures the 
way of life of salt-of-the-earth, back- 
road Floridians, like the five barefoot 
children in Center Hill, crossed by a 
rifle, or Grandma rocking on her porch 
swing in Tallahassee, or the portrait of 
Aunt Bea, surrounded by turnips and 
watermelons, at her Melbourne veg- 
etable stand. 
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ANTONY CHANNELL 


Walters pauses at objects we might 
not look twice at — things like a pair of 
old boots cocooned in cobwebs, or 
three lines of laundry hanging in a 
weedy yard in Houston. When he 
frames them for us, each picture is a 
story, as it should be, and each story 
has been told. This time it is without 
words, and Walters is a master story- 
teller. 

More than visions of Florida, 
although it certainly is that, Walters’ 
book represents visions for Florida, for 
it reminds us of moments that we don’t 
want to lose — a snarling Florida 
panther, sea oats at Longboat Key, the 
Loxahatchee, Fisheating Creek un- 
touched. Walters reminds us of what 
we want to keep. 


—Janisse Ray 


Visions of Florida is available 
from University Press of Florida, 15 
NW 15th Street, Gainesville, FL. 
32611-2079, 1-800-226-3822. The 
cost is $35.00, hardcover. @) 
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Image size is 11" X 17” 


1994 Cover Print Winner 


"Florida White-Tailed Deer" By David Bollman 


print of Florida white-tailed deer by David Bollman. Please add $2 per print for shipping and 
handling. All orders must be prepaid; make check or money order payable to FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE. Send to FLORIDA WILDLIFE, Circulation Office, 620 S. Meridian Street, Tallahassee, 
FL 32399-1600. Allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery. 
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1995 FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
Photo Contest 


Deadline for entries is June 5, 1995. 


1. Only original 35 mm slides and 2" x 2'4” color trans- 
parencies are eligible. Composite slides are not eligible. 
DO NOT SEND PRINTS, NEGATIVES OR DUPLICATE 
SLIDES. Print your name on the slide mount for each 
entry. 


2. Enter in as many categories as you like — up to three 
entries per category. 


Category A- WILD BIRDS 


Category B - WILD ANIMALS (wildlife other than birds 
including reptiles, amphibians, insects) 


Category C - FLORIDA’S NATURAL 
ENVIRONMENT (any photo in which landmarks, 
scenery or inanimate objects are featured) 


3. Fill out an entry form for each category in which you 
compete. Photocopied forms are acceptable if signatures 
are original. Be sure to circle the appropriate category 
letter for your entry. 


4. Entries must be accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for each category. Be sure to attach 
sufficient first-class postage for their return (do not send 
money). Entries will be returned after winners are pub- 
lished in the September-October 1995 issue. 


5. Each slide entry must be attached to a 3” x 5” card with 
the photographer’s name, mailing address, telephone 
number and Social Security number printed or typewritten 
on the card. Although care will be taken with submitted 
material, FLORIDA WILDLIFE and its agents will not be 
responsible for damage or loss of entries. 


6. ONLY SLIDES TAKEN IN FLORIDA ARE ELIGIBLE. 
Captive, domestic and exotic species are not eligible. 
Employees of the Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission are not eligible. Only photographs that have 
never been published in a magazine are eligible. 


7. Entries must be mailed to FLORIDA WILDLIFE PHOTO 
CONTEST, 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, 
Florida 32399-1600 and must be received by June 5, 1995. 


8. Any entry not meeting all the rules will be ineligible. 
Decisions of the judges will be final. Cash honorariums will 
be awarded upon publication. 


Contestants by their entry agree that FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
may publish their photographs for promotion of the 
magazine. Winning photographs may be used in future 
magazine promotions. 


OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM 


CATEGORY (Circle one): A B C 
Photograph No. | was taken in County 
and is of 

Photograph No. 2 was taken in County 
and is of 


Photograph No. 3 was taken in 


and is of 


No. of Entries: 

Photographer: 
Mailing Address: 
City: 
Daytime Phone: ( 


I certify that I am the photographer and owner of these 
entries (photographs) and that all entries were taken in 
Florida, and I hereby give the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission my permission to publish my entries in 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE in accordance with the contest rules. 
Signed (Entrant): 


Social Security Number: 


